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MARBLE MILLS ON THE UNTERSBERG.^R. Puttner. 



ROMANTIC INDUSTRIES OF THE ALPS. 

The peasants of Germany, especially those dwell- 
ing in the mountain regions of Bavaria, have long 
cherished the dream of a united country, owning 
allegiance to one- powerful chief, or emperor. Gath- 
ering the usual inspiration from the presence of 
their rugged and snow-capped mountains, they have 
given expression to these sentiments in songs and 
fireside stories. Through these they spoke the most 
intense desires of their hearts, expressing the emo- 
tions of love, suffering and hope. They hardly 
expected to see this unity accomplished by a man 
from the north of Germany, but loved to relate that 
Frederick I., surnamed Barbarossa, who took the 
magnificence of his kingdom with him to the grave, 
would appear again at the right time and fulfill the 
dream of their hopes. This was to occur when the 
beard of Barbarossa had grown long enough to en- 
circle a table at which he sits, three times. The peas- 
ants of Bohemia have similar traditions, for they 
assert in song and legend, that the Emperor Joseph 



is not dead, but will come again to make his people 
happy. His great heart is always represented as 
bleeding over the misfortunes of his kingdom. Thus 
the people who dwell about the Untersberg moun- 
tain are a simple, honest folk, given to agriculture, 
and a pastoral life which is favorable to thoughts of 
liberty, and yearnings for the glory and power of 
departed days. 

Modern improvements, commercial enterprise, and 
the various industries, have done more to unite the 
minor states of Germany with Prussia, than all the 
influence exerted by the traditions of dead kings. 
When the canal, the railway, the telegraph, and the 
steamboat penetrate a country, waking from their 
dreams the simple and drowsy inhabitants, that land 
is joined by bands which cannot be broken, to the 
great, busy, rushing world, and becomes a part of it. 
All this has happened to Bavaria, Bohemia, and the 
hilly country around Untersberg, and the busy hum 
of manufactures^ can be heard in this picturesque 
land. The tourist who leaves Salzburg by the New 
Gate, and travels toward Untersberg, may inspect 



great salt mines, or visit leather, iron and starch 
works. The manufacture of pins and playing mar- 
bles, is also carried on, both operations curious in 
and of themselves. It is this last-named industry 
which forms the subject of the picturesque illustra- 
tion, where the water comes dashing down the side 
of the mountain through different channels. 

To an American traveling in Germany and Austria, 
hardly any thing in the nature of a manufacture can 
be of more interest than the simple process of mak- 
ing marbles for the boys and girls of the world, as it 
is carried on beneath the shade of the dome-spread- 
ing trees, on the sides of the mountains. Approach- 
ing Untersberg, one hears the music of the woods, the 
whispering of leaves, the rushing of water, and the 
grinding and clatter of innumerable little marble 
mills, which appear to be the work of fairies, since 
no miller is to be seen, and they work away in a very 
industrious manner. Perhaps one small stream will 
run fifty marble mills, which consist simply of an 
under and stationary stone, containing circular ruts, 
into which the bits of red, 'green, yellow, blue and 
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white marble are put, to be ground down, or worn by 
attrition, into perfect globes of the required size. 
The upper stone, which is turned by the water, does 
the grinding, at first with considerable noise, which 
gradually lessens as the marbles become smooth and 
round. All the miller has to do when he leaves 
his little house on the hill-side, is to feed the mills 
with fragments of marble, and empty those which 
have performed their labor. The peculiar noise 
made by the upper stone when the marbles have 
been ground down to a level with the groove in 
which they are placed, indicates that the grist is 
ready for the miller. 



'^THE ISLAND OF WIDOWSr 

A GENTLEMAN, visiting Amsterdam a few years 
ago, had his attention attracted by a few of the pecu- 
liar and sturdy-looking fishermen from the island of 
Marken, who were offering the fruit of the sea for 
sale in the public markets. Although Marken, in 
the Zuyder-Zee, is but ten miles northeast of Amster- 



THE FISHWIFE OF MARKEN. — R. Jordans. 

dam, he discovered that its inhabitants were only 
known by name in that metropolis ; so he resolved 
to leave the usual highways of travel, and visit the 
fishermen at their home. Rather than cross the 
angry Zuyder-Zee, he traveled by ship-canal to the 
little city of Monnikendam, eight miles distant, pass- 
ing through that peculiar and delightful scenery 
characteristic of the paintings of such Dutch artists 
as the brothers Ruysdael, Bercham, Hobbema, and 
Potter. The ship, sailing along the elevated canal, 
between banks lined with willow trees, seemed to the 
observer on the distant fields below, as if it moved 
on wheels. Soon the tall tower of the Reformed 
Church at Monnikendam could be seen, and shortly 
thereafter a boat was taken for Marken, distant three- 
quarters of an hour from the mainland. The island 
is a barren spot, covered with unprofitable sea-grass, 
but it contains something like a thousand inhabit- 
ants, who live entirely by fishing. There is a light- 
house, a modest church, and a school-house, as well 
as a cluster of one-story, straw-thatched brick houses, 
which crowd the top of the summit of the island. 



The domestic animals belonging to the fishermen 
live with them beneath the same roof. The interiors 
of these humble dwellings are kept remarkably clean. 
The floors are frequently composed of a mosaic af 
many-colored stones, highly polished, while the walls 
are adorned with bright copper cooking utensils, 
many illustrations of which are to be seen in old 
Dutch paintings. The furniture of these cottages is 
old style, massive, and elaborately carved, having 
been in the possession of the same families for many 
generations. As might be expected from their long 
and constant battling with the elements, the inhabit- 
ants of Marken are a hard, rough, stern people ; they 
live by the gift of the water, and the sea to them is a 
second home. Many a man who leaves his wife and 
home in the morning, lies dead in the cool ground 
of the Zuyder-Zee before night. There are so many- 
widows on this island, it is sometimes called " The 
Island of Widows." The illustration shows us the in- 
terior of a Marken widow's home, where she spends 
her time with her cats. It is one of a series of paint- 
ings by Professor Rudolph Jordans, of Dusseldorf. 



